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before 7.30 a. m. Probably the only additional expense in running the eight- 
hour system is the cost of the extra number of night nurses required. In Crouse- 
Irving, sixteen to eighteen night nurses are needed, instead of eight or nine. To 
offset this extra expense, are the facts that the eight-hour system is of the 
greatest advantage from the standpoint of the health of the nurses, especially 
the night nurses, and that the extra time off duty allows plenty of opportunity 
for study, and does away with sleepy and tired nurses in the class room. This 
plan is also a means of inducing a very superior class of young women to enter 
training, which is of the greatest advantage to the patients and to the school. 

Elsie W. Hillen, Superintendent of Nurses. 
Crouse-Irving Hospital, Syracuse, N. Y. 

A GOOD MASK 

Dear Editor: I would like to say that I have tried the mask for contagious 
diseases designed by Dr. Dannenburg, described in the July number of the 
Journal. I made one from the description given and wore it through two scarlet 
fever cases, also during the influenza epidemic in the fall, and again this winter, 
going from one case to another, and I am thankful to say did not take the disease. 
This mask is far ahead of those the state of Massachusetts gave out to nurses, 
or those furnished by the Red Cross, or the gauze tied around the face, worn in 
hospitals, which did not prove satisfactory. I wore it with six thicknesses of 
gauze, wet, as I changed them whenever taking the mask off. I kept a basin of 
boiling water to drop them in. The wet gauze I find better than dry. This is only 
one of many articles I have found helpful from the Journal. 

Maine A. M. D. 

PORTIONS OF LETTERS FROM NURSES IN SERVICE 

I. 

Dear : We hear to-night that hostilities may cease to-morrow. I am 

praying they may. If it were possible to continue with any other sacrifice than 
precious lives and mutilation of sacred bodies, I should not be willing to stop now. 
Several weeks ago I went with other nurses to help out where the wounded were 
pouring in by the thousands from the Argonne; it was the most depressing 
experience I ever had. After ten days we were recalled to care for hundreds and 
hundreds pouring in here from another sector suffering with influenza and pneu- 
monia. With the exception of blankets and cots we were equipped for less than 
one-half the number admitted and were necessarily obliged to compromise every- 
thing inorder to cope with the situation. Imagine having 280 medical patients 
and six medicine glasses, no cups or bowls available; all dishes were collected 
after meals and sent to the sterilizer. The difficulties we worked under were 
many, the laundry work was appalling, all drinking water had to be chlorinated. 
The water here has been contaminated for some time and therefore, on arrival, I 
explained to the boys just what an epidemic of cholera means. One of the 
nurses said to me, "You certainly put the fear of God into them." However, we 
had no dysentery in my building, for which I was thankful. For two days, while 
we were busiest, all water was turned off. Water was hauled for the kitchens 
only, — cold, cold, everywhere. The smallest kind of stoves were used to heat 
wards the exact size of those at the New York Hospital. No lights after dark 
and on cloudy days this means 4 p. m. Intermittent Boche planes are over us 
day and night, with constant firing from anti-aircraft guns and often shrapnel 
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and machine gun. We have become so accustomed to air raids they cease to be 
thrilling. I seldom watch them now. I pity the night nurse with her sick patients 
and no lights under any circumstances, most of the time; a camouflaged lantern 
is permissable only when it rains, or on windy nights with no signs of the Boche. 
For my building of 280 patients, I distributed the nurses as follows, there being 
six in all, and two corps men: One with mumps patients, one corps man; two 
with pneumonia patients, one corps man; one for medications; one for treat- 
ments and temperatures; one for diets. Besides being in charge, I took the 
diets and served all the meals, with three convalescent patients helping. The 
wheels of an old stretcher, with a shelf across the bottom, make an excellent 
food cart, large enough for placing the hot food cans and dishes; the food was 
served hot. How grateful our boys are for the very little nursing care we 
can give them! Their patience and appreciation are most pathetic. To warm 
them as quickly as possible on arrival, and to keep them so with hot drinks, hot 
food, and a pair of woolen socks, is most essential. Our results were splendid 
with all but those seriously ill with pneumonia, on arrival. I never want to see 
another case of pneumonia following influenza, it is this dreaded disease that 
is filling our A. E. F. cemetery fast. In their delirium the boys are always in 
the trenches, advancing, or taking prisoners. They have made wonderful soldiers 
and there was no reason to expect so much of them. The French people simply 
adore our boys. I have made little progress with the language but one can read 
in their eyes and expression. We are situated on the slope of a hill on the out- 
skirts of a half ruined town which was occupied by the Boche for three weeks in 
1914. The stories of their cruelties and vandalism from the peasants is har- 
rowing and confirms the result of a militaristic government. No nation on earth 
could have endured so much and say "C'est la guerre," as the French do. They 
are truly wonderful. November 16th. What we have worked and prayed for 
has actually happened and now we scarcely realize the war is won, it is too much 
to grasp. We say to one another, It must be true. There are no more air raids, 
the moon is full and no bombs, the guns are silent, we have lights in our rooms 
without camouflage and not a sound from the siren. Our buildings lighted at 
night look unfamiliar and still seem uncanny. Our hospitals consist of five 
large stone buildings and many tents; the buildings were used for barracks in 
peace time. When the news of the armistice first came, I went to the edge of a 
lovely forest near by, where there is a monument to the Spirit of America, it is 
A. E. F. Cemetery No. 98. The boys sleeping in France won the war for us; 
I wanted to visit them first, it will be so hard to leave them. During the morning 
I carried the beautiful silk flag Miss C. gave me through the wards; the boys 
were delighted, those convalescing stood at attention, the bed patients leaned 
forward and kissed the flag, spontaneously. It was touching, very little was said, 
their eyes moist with thoughts of comrades who went over the top and did not 
return. What a blessing it is that the spilling of blood and the irreparable 
mutilation of bodies has ceased. It matters not how long it may take to ar- 
range terms of lasting peace. We have had our orders to pack at once, all 
patients are being evacuated, the supposition is that we go with the army of 
occupation to Germany. Yesterday and to-day, released British prisoners are 
pouring in. The French are taking care of them, but our boys bring them up 
from down town by the fifties. They are in a shocking condition, their faces 
thin and haggard from insufficient food, miserably clothed, many with only a 
thin shirt, and with footwear almost dropping from their feet. These men were 
taken to the frontier by a German sergeant, were given a quarter of a loaf of 
something they called bread, and were told to go and find their way as best they 
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could, no directions whatever being given. While struggling through miles and 
miles of No Man's Land and acres of barbed wire entanglements, many perished, 
though so near the goal. Unless one has actually seen the desolation and utter 
hopelessness of No Man's Land, it is impossible to realize the tortures these un- 
fortunate and innocent men were subjected to. In spite of all this and what had 
gone before, they told me that if England wanted them to fight for her again, they 
were ready. Here they were taken first to the shower, where the vermin-covered 
rags were taken from them and burned, and an American uniform, shoes, cap, 
etc., given; next in line came dinner, then smokes and anything and everything 
they could muster, until their pockets actually bulged. This was just like home 
they said and we spoke their language. No sooner had one delegation returned 
to their quarters than another arrived; this procedure was irregular, but we 
closed an eye and did all we possibly could for them. These poor chaps walked 
twenty or thirty miles a day. They would have died of starvation and exhaus- 
tion had it not been for the generosity of the Alsatians who gave them food ; ever 
so many died on the way. 

France A. S. R. 

II. 

Dear : On June 1, I was sent to Camp Pike, Ark. When travel 

orders came I was crestfallen, for I thought of Arkansas as a rather desolate 
place, but as I had signed up "where needed" I didn't say anything and really 
my wishes were of minor consideration. However, pleasant was my surprise 
when I found Camp Pike built on timber land with only as much cleared as 
was necessary for buildings, roads, and drill ground. The country is hilly and 
just a mile from the base hospital on Sunset Cliff one gets a wonderful view 
of the Ozarks. The intense heat during the summer was very trying, but 
never have I seen a more beautiful fall. The weather was perfect, the autumn 
coloring of the trees and shrubs was the most wonderful imaginable. One species 
of gum tree was as vivid a red as the poinsettia flower; then the maroon of the 
hardwood maple, the yellow of the hickory, the oak, etc., made a picture which 
I'll never forget. I feel grateful to kind Providence for having directed my foot- 
steps to Camp Pike, not alone for the scenery but also to help with the work. I 
enjoyed all so much. On November 18, I was transferred to Camp May as 
anesthetist. I was glad of the opportunity of doing the work I like so much. 
The hospital was formerly the Cape May Hotel, it is a very fine building facing 
the ocean. Seven hundred patients are accommodated, mostly from overseas. 
Peripheral nerve, face, and head injuries are treated here. The work is in- 
tensely interesting, such wonderful results are being obtained by way of 
reconstructing some of these terribly maimed and disabled men. They are so 
fine about coming to the operating room for anaesthetics and some have had as 
many as six, seven, even eight. I have never heard one of them whimper. It 
fills one with admiration for them. Extensive work is being done along educa- 
tional lines. I believe lip reading has been the most interesting feature to me. 
The men learn it in a very short time and do it so well that it is hard to be- 
lieve they cannot hear a word. 

M. A. P. 

SHORT COURSES FOR NURSES 

Dear Editor: I have been watching with interest the articles written on 
the subject of short courses for nurses. It seems to me that people who have 
for some time entertained the idea that nursing is a matter of work without 



